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REPORT OF THE TWENTY-SECOND MEETING OF 

THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUB, 

AT ANN ARBOR, MARCH 30-31 

The first session of the Club, Friday afternoon, was a Confer- 
ence on English Composition, to discuss the following questions: 
1. How many compositions should be required of high school 
pupils? 2. How may the burden of essay-correction be light- 
ened? 3. From what source should subjects for .compositions 
be drawn, in the high school? 4. How may examples of "bad 
English " be used most profitably? The discussion was opened by 
Professor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, who dealt 
with a question which in his view should be answered first, name- 
ly, Should the secondary school have a special teacher of English 
composition? In opposition to the views of Mr. Thurber, (see 
the School Review for December, 1893, pp. 650-655, and for 
January, 1894, pp. 13-21) Professor Scott urged the need of such 
a teacher. The solution of the English problem is to be found in 
emphasizing, not in minimizing, the importance of the special 
teacher of English. His status should be defined, the importance 
of his work should be recognized, he should be held to a high 
standard of scholarship. In selecting candidates for this posi- 
tion, such questions should be asked as, Is the applicant first 
and foremost a specialist in English composition? Is it his desire 
to teach composition? Does he wish to make it his life work? 
Has he the special aptitude and the special preparation which will 
fit him for his difficult and arduous duties? That such a teacher 
should be able to write respectable English and be well-read in 
literature, may be taken for granted; but these qualifications 
should not be regarded as sufficient. The candidate should have 
the ability to correct manuscripts rapidly, accurately, and pleas- 
urably. In order that he may be delivered from the tyranny of 
the text-book, he should be a master of the history and theory of 
rhetoric. He should be rich in devices and expedients for main- 
taining interest in the work. If he can engage in original re- 
search in the field of rhetoric or composition and so make his 
work in the class room or upon the essays contribute directly to 
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breadth of scholarship, then so much the better for both teacher 
and students. An instructor thus equipped will lay stress upon 
supervision, correction, and personal consultation, rather than 
upon recitation work. He will have a rhetorical laboratory and 
consultation-room rather than a recitation-room. He will not be 
content until he has made himself responsible for the English of 
the school in which he is employed, and has enlisted to his aid 
the services of his associates. 

At the close of his remarks, Professor Scott read letters from 
six representative teachers of English composition. Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, of the Girls' High School, Boston, wrote upon the selec- 
tion of subjects for essays. The requisites of a good subject are 
i, that it be a good thing to tell about; 2, that it be fully under- 
stood by the writer. A literary theme is good only when it is a 
report of exploration. The best subjects are those which have to 
do with art, or with history and literature. Professor A. S. Cook, 
of Yale, thought art a better subject than nature, as being simpler, 
more stimulating, and more suggestive. Compositions on literary 
subjects are a propaedeutic for treatment of nature at first hand. 
Professor A. S. Hill, of Harvard, wrote about "bad English". 
The teacher's business is not to familiarize the pupil with more 
bad English than he already knows, but to extirpate faults from 
his writings. The study of the text-book should always be com- 
bined with the actual work of the student. Professor J. F. Ge- 
nung, of Amherst, thought that examples of bad English are 
needed to awaken, by contrast, a sense for good English: they 
should be put in a setting of good English. Professor G. R. 
Carpenter, of Columbia, wrote from the point of view of the ex- 
aminer. To make a point-blank test of the candidate's knowledge 
of grammar, examples of bad English are indispensable. Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, answered the question, How 
lighten the burden of essay correction, by suggesting that in the 
preparatory school only elementary faults should be dealt with; 
the higher rhetorical training should come last. 

The discussion was continued by Professor F. A. Barbour, of 
the Michigan State Normal School, Superintendent E. C. Thomp- 
son, of West Saginaw, Dr. W. Cook of the Detroit High School, 
Principal E. C. Goddard, of the East Saginaw High School, Prin- 
cipal F. T. Wright, of the Jackson High School, and Mr. E. L. 
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Miller, of the Englewood High School, Chicago. The debate 
turned mainly on the question of the special teacher of English, 
the first three speakers opposing, the last three upholding, the 
views of Professor Scott. 

Friday evening the members of the Club were guests at a con- 
cert given in their honor by the faculty of the University School 
of Music. The exercises of the evening, and the last two sessions 
of the Club, were held in the beautiful recital hall of the new 
School of Music building, which has been named Frieze Memorial 
Hall, to commemorate the services of Professor Henry Simmons 
Frieze, the first President of the University Musical Society of 
the University of Michigan. 

The forenoon of Saturday was devoted to the subject, "The 
Teaching of Latin in the High School." The subject was intro- 
duced by a paper by Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of which a 
brief summary, reprinted from The University Record, is here given. 

Our secondary Latin teaching is in a state of unrest. The evi- 
dence of this is to be found in frequent discussions of methods of 
instruction, but more particularly in the readiness with which 
high school teachers adopt innovations (or " fads "), and carry 
them to an extreme. The reason for this widespread feeling of 
insecurity lies not in the alleged progressiveness of American 
teachers so much as in lack of scholarly preparation for their 
work, and failure to improve themselves while teaching. The 
time has gone by when a student who has had only the Latin work 
required ordinarily in college courses for the degree of A. B., can 
be considered prepared to teach high school or preparatory Latin. 

The paper set forth at some length the requirements exacted of 
classical teachers in Germany. Considerations were offered to 
show that American teachers who wish to fit themselves to teach 
Latin in the secondary schools should, in their preliminary studies, 
cover the ground indicated, for example, by the Michigan Univer- 
sity courses in Latin, leading up to and including the Latin 
Teachers' Seminary, together with a year of graduate work. In 
order to raise the standard of scholarship the holding of a classic- 
al conference each year for the presentation of papers involving 
original work was strongly recommended, but particularly the 
founding of a classical quarterly journal devoted to the interests 
of Latin and Greek in the high school. " 
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Professor Kelsey's paper (necessarily somewhat reduced in 
length) will appear in the June number of The Educational Review. 

In the discussion which followed much interest was manifested 
in the views presented, which were in the main accepted by those 
who took part. The speakers were, Principal J. G. Pattengill, 
Ann Arbor High School; Principal F. L. Bliss, Detroit High 
School ; Principal E. C. Warriner, Battle Creek High School ; Mr. 
J. H. Harris, instructor in Latin and Greek, Orchard Lake Mili- 
tary Academy; Superintendent of Schools W. H. Honey, Flint; 
Mr. E. L. Miller, Englewood High School, Chicago; A. F. Night- 
ingale, Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago; Professor B. 
L. D'Ooge, Michigan State Normal School. Ypsilanti; and Prin- 
cipal Sherman, Bay City High School. 

At the close of the morning session a meeting of classical teach- 
ers was held to arrange for a Latin and Greek conference to be 
held at Ann Arbor in the spring vacation of 1895 ; and to consider 
the advisability of founding a quarterly review devoted to the in- 
terests of Latin and Greek in the secondary schools. The Con- 
ference will probably last two days. 

The following subjects of papers promised may serve to indicate 
the kind of programme contemplated: 

"The Uses of npb in Xenophon ; " "The C«?#-constructions in Caesar's 
Gallic War;" " The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Pronunciation of 
Latin;" "The Influence of Vergil on the Literature of the Middle Ages ; " 
"The Latinity of the Vulgate as Illustrating the Colloquial Latin of the 
Time." 

To facilitate the work of the Conference, the following com- 
mittees were appointed : 

1. Committee on Arrangements— Principal J. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor 
High School; Superintendent Townsend, Marshall; Professor Kelsey. 

2. Committee' on High School Classical Library — Superintendent W. 
H. Honey, Flint; Professor B. L. D'Ooge, State Normal School; Prin- 
cipal Sherman, Bay City High School ; Principal Warriner, Battle Creek 
High School. 

3. Committee on Illustrative Material for Classical Teaching— Pro- 
fessor iCelsey ; Professor Martin L. D'Ooge; Superintendent Thompson, 
Saginaw; Principal Garwood, Marshall High School ; Miss Miner, Detroit 
High School. 

4. Committee on Publication — Professors Kelsey, A. H. Pattengill, 
Rolfe, and Drake; Principal J. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor High School; 
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Principal Bliss, Detroit High School; Principal Hartwell, Kalamazoo 
High School ; Mr. J. H. Harris, Orchard Lake Military Academy ; Mr. 
E. L. Miller, Englewood High School ; Mr. E. C. Pierce, Saginaw High 
School. 

At the session of Saturday afternoon the "Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten " proved to be a fruitful theme. Professor B. A. 
Hinsdale first read a paper, the drift of which may be seen from 
the following outline : 

Dr. Hinsdale began with quoting the resolutions of the Council 
of Education constituting the Committee. At its first meeting, 
held in November, 1892, the Committee divided the field to be ex- 
plored into nine parts, assigning these parts to an equal number 
of committees or conferences, and also formulating a list of ques- 
tions which should guide their deliberations. At its second meet- 
ing, held at the holidays of last year, the Committee agreed upon 
its report and authorized its publication, together with the reports 
of the conferences. Sometimes the name "Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten " is given to the Committee's own report, and some- 
times to the whole document of which it is a part. Here it is 
used in the first sense. 

First, it recounts the history of the movement from the begin- 
ning; second, it digests and summarizes the reports of the con- 
ferences; third, it makes and enforces certain recommendations. 
In the first two of these spheres, the work of the Committee is 
worthy of all praise; all criticism and dissent comes under 
the third head. Everything depends, in the view of the Commit- 
tee, upon the teacher, the method, and the time, and nothing 
upon the subject. The Committee has accepted what Rein calls 
"the fiction of formal discipline" in its most exaggerated form. 
Naturally, this assumption has called out strong protests. It is 
discouraging to find the Committee lapsing into this bit of scho- 
lasticism. The Committee has formulated four school programmes 
that, whatever their merits, are likely to be taken by some as con- 
stituting its principal contribution to the subject. Here we con- 
front such questions as these : shall seven or ten periods a week 
be given to history in the classical course? Shall physics be put 
in the second school year? Shall four periods a week only be 
given to leading subjects as a rule; or shall the old practice of a 
period a day for such subjects be adhered to? In the three non-clas- 
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sical courses shall we distribute a total of eighteen periods among 
eight different sciences, with a maximum of three periods a week 
for a year and a minimum of three periods a week for half a year; 
or shall the work be more concentrated, with suitable options? 
Some persons are likely to think, perhaps, that this remaining 
question is the most important of all, viz. : Is not the amount of 
work recommended by the Committee excessive? It is well 
known that boys in the secondary schools of Germany and France 
do quite as much work as is here called for; it is also well known 
that boys trained in the schools of these countries, at the age of 
eighteen, are two or three years ahead of our boys of the same 
age. Why are we behind the Germans and French in secondary 
education? It is often replied that this is due to the inferior, or- 
ganization of studies in our schools, and to the inferior teaching, 
as compared with the teachings of the colleges, lycees, and gym- 
nasia of Europe. There can be no doubt that this answer goes a 
long distance toward accounting for the fact in question, but does 
it go the whole way? Is it possible, under the existing conditions 
of American life, and particularly those of a social and business 
character, to establish as rigid a regimen here as that found in 
Germany? The Doctor inclined to the opinion that, alL in all, 
the Committee of Ten had done its best work in organizing the 
conferences and in discussing their reports, and not in providing 
practical working programmes for the school. Perhaps, however, 
time would show that the mosc valuable service which the Com- 
mittee has performed has been in lifting the whole subject of sec- 
ondary education up into the clear light of day where it can be 
seen and judged. 

The discussion following the paper was opened by a letter from 
President Angell, who was not able to be present in person. The 
remarks of the other speakers revealed a wide difference of 
opinion regarding the work of the Committee of Ten in general 
and as well as on special points. The speakers were; Dr. R. G. 
Boone, Principal of the State Normal School, Ypsilanti; Professor 
M. L. D'Ooge, of the Greek Conference; Professor J. C. Rolfe, 
of the Latin Conference ; Professor F. A. Barbour, of the English 
Conference; Principal W. A. Greeson, of the Mathematical Con- 
ference. 
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Space precludes even a summary of the opinions expressed. 
The stenographic report of the entire meeting of the Club will be 
published as a supplement to The Inlander — a recently established 
magazine conducted by undergraduates of the University of 
Michigan. 



THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN AN IDEAL 
SCHEME OF PUBLIC EDUCATION.* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends of the Albany High School: Many 
circumstances combine to make it a pleasure to me to take part in 
your rejoicing to-day. First of all, as a citizen of the great Com- 
monwealth of New York, I rejoice in everything that makes for 
the happiness and the welfare of the people of the State. A good 
school 4s of interest to every citizen. Like an electric battery, 
its power is generated at one spot, but its influence is felt near and 
far. There is, however, a more particular reason why I am glad 
to be here. The venerable college over which I have the honor 
to preside antedates by almost half a century the public school 
system of the State. The relations of the State of New York to 
the secondary and higher education have been shaped more power- 
fully .by one of Columbia's distinguished graduates than by any 
other man. I refer, of course, to Alexander Hamilton. Another 
of our graduates, De Witt Clinton, as the founder of the first free 
primary school in New York City, was, in effect, the father of the 
public school system in the majestic city with which the college is 
identified. It will not surprise you, therefore, to be told that the 
president of Columbia College feels a double interest in your High 
School; first, because it is a part of the public school system of 
the State ; and second, because the work of the school is so closely 
associated with the higher education. Columbia, again, like the 
Albany High School, is in a city of Dutch origin. Whatever else 
maybe stated of the Dutch in their relation to this commonwealth, 
it can be confidently affirmed that they were loyal friends of 

* Extract from an address delivered at the twenty -fifth anniversary of 
the Albany High School, printed by permission of President Low and 
Principal Robinson. 



